Acciaiuoli flat, 'The Forecastle* was only habitable m
summer. It was ruthlessly exposed to sun, wind and zain
which engineered an alternate swelling and shrinkage so
that its sixteenth-century plaster and timbers parted com-
pany. No amount of caulking would cope with this defect
and we very soon found that in inclement weather we were
driven from sitting in the parlour or study to seeking refuge
in the dark little dining-room. All the same, the idea of
selling it was definitely painful. John had given it to me
and we had both adored it, and although that had been
over five years ago we had actually been able to live in it
so rarely that we had not had time to get tired of it. Nor
was the situation improved by the feet that whenever our
friends arrived to visit us they raved about the cottage and
never ceased saying that there was nothing to compare
with it in Rye.
Needless to say it quickly found a buyer and although he
changed his mind and backed out when war was declared,
in a very short time there was another applicant and *The
Forecastle' ceased to be ours.
The first alert, on the first morning of war . . . and we
never knew whether it had sounded for a raid or whether
it had been somebody's unpleasant manner of finding out
whether Rye's A.R.P. was alive to its responsibilities. My
principal memory is of Dodo Benson's valet, Charlie,
hurrying to our door in full regalia of tin hat, gasproof suit
and policeman's rattle, calling out: 'Miss RadclySe Hafl,
Lady Troubridge, are you all right?' and of later drinking
a glass of sherry with two young men acquaintances in a
cottage up the lane and searching my heart as to wfaetfcer
I had been frightened.
And during those first few days of the war I certainly was
frightened . . . of being afraid and, if I should have to be
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